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ABSTRACT 

A random sample of 250 Hutchinson Community Junior 
College (Kansas) students was chosen by using the pseudorandom number 
^g^enerator supplied by an IBM program. Composite American College 
Testing Program (ACT) scores were determined for these students, aQ4. 
i questionnaire wa$ administered to determine the factors affecting 
the students' college choice. Students were divided into threa- 
categories :^.aca,demic transfer stu4^nts; one, tw^o, or three year 
terminal students; and continuing education students. Academic 
transfer studejit.5 were found to have higher composite ACT scores than' 
terminal stude.nts of either type. But the reasons/and factors^ 
af fe^ctir^g. the students' college choice pi^av.^d to be statistically the 
same fdr_all groups.- The more pragmaticL-.Qharacter of .the community 
college student .is probably gener.ated in thV stjad^nt ' s pr^.^college 
years. Emphasis an the pr^actical application of ed.ucation necessarily 
deemphasizes t he- acade mic achievement that is .measur^d^X.-'the'^ACT. . 
J^-lthough this__ phenomenon is most "marked a comparisonbeCtveen 
"students of f our- year-.instl.t.utions an d siVdeiUis of community 
colleges, it is seen -to'carry over- to the "divi^ion^ within the ^ 
community college itself; i.e., academic "tra^nsf 'er s£a(ien\s ar^. raoir^ 
acad'eniically oriented- tKari t.e,T:minal students';. .A/ survey of the - 
literature ia inc3,uded -aja.d t h^_^3'es.ti-onnaire is appended ..(NHM) 
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. " Chapter I 

THE NATURE OF THE STUDY 

Introduction 

The commuriity college must study its potential 
students--theif changing needs, interests, values, and 
activities — if it is to construct a future that is a 
realistic response ,to the community that supports it.-'- 
Failure to take into account the characteristics of' 
community groups now without opportunity for education, 
after high school will result in either & diminution of the 
college's' influence in the community or a drift toward 

medioci;ity. or both. 

' , It is no longer enough to be accessible, open-door, 
free, and comprehensive The community colleges must go 
.out into their service areas to survey their potential 
clienteles, while continuing to assess their impact on thei] 
enrolled students. 

Statement Of Problem 

Hutchinson Community Junior College (hereafter- 
referred to as HCJC) is concerned about its student . 

■^Dorothy M. Knoell, Potential Student Clien-eeles", 
Educational Resources Information Center, ERIC Document, 
Junior College Research Review, Washington, D.C.: American 
Association of Junior Colleges, October, 1969- . - 

, '^Ibid. 

*i ' c 



population.. In this time' of declining enrollments, HCJC has 
a desire to learn what attracts students to the college and 
how to retain these students. HCJC \yants to. know about its 
students, what. their interests and expectations are. and 
how the college can help meet these needs. 

Tli^refore, the purpose of this study shall be to 

(1) make comparisons between academic transfer . stu'Sents , ,^ 
one, two, or three year terminal students, and continuing / > 
education students in reference to composite ACT test scores 
and (2) make comparisons ^between- academic transfer students, 
one, two, or three year terminal '^iudents . and continuing 
education students in reference" to "what factors led to tl;ieir 
decision to attend HCJC. 

The Deduced Consequences • ^ 

The results of this study should be of -particular 
interest to the trustees, administrators, and faculty of 
'hCJC. '.'/ith some indication of student attitudes, improve- - 
".eftt of curriculum and instruction may be made. This study 
-.ay also be of use to high' school counselors in that it may 
Cive some ij^dication of how student , attitudes and proficiency 
levels affect college choice. Finally, this study might 
be useful to personnel in four-year institutions who are 
interested in the junior college transfer student. 

Thus, the consequences or uses of this study appear 
to be: (1) improved curriculum and/or instruction for HCJC, 

(2) a tool to be used by h3,gh school counselors in directing 
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^heir 'students to junior colleges, and (3) a means by which 
four-year college personnel can assess the junior college 
transfer student's proficiency level (in terms of the com- 
posit-e ACT score) and factors for attending a junior college 
GO the four-year school can better -serve the junior college 
transfer student. /""^^ 

The, population and SamTJle 

^ The Population. The. population cf the study included 
all students enrolled for the 197^ fall semester at Hutch- 
'inson Comrnunity Junior College. This population included 
the academic transfer students, terminal students, and the 
continuing education students. All students -at both of the 
school's main campuses were ' included in the population. 
Alco, inmates from *the Kansas. State Industrial Reformatory 
vrere included in the study. These inmates were the ones 
taking college courses at the reformatory. 

The Samnle. In order to get a truly random sample, 
the researcher used the pseudorandom number generator 
supplied by International Business Machines to get. a sample 
of two hundred fifty random numbers. This list of numbers 
was then used to determine which student *s ^ames would be 
used irom an alphabetical list. The numbers were th^n 
matched ta the lis^t. Thus ,^ the names chosen were strictly 
random. The two "hundred fifty names represented about 10 .9fo 
of the total studentl population (the total population was 
2,280). Of these twoi^uindred and fifty students, data was 

ERIC .8 



gatheil^d from tv/o hundred .thirty-five . Of this number one 
hundred forty were males (59*6?S) and ninety-five were 
females ikO.kfo). This compared wi^th the population in 
which 61.8^ }v6re males and 38.2?5 were females, 

^ The researcher Telt it important to note that the 
Gpjnple was representative of a community college in central 
Kansas. Accordingly, most of the 'respondents- seejned to be 
middle-class oriented in their socioeconomic status as well 
as their value orientations. Although there may have been 
some question about the specific backgrounds (tShat is, urban 
versus rural) most of -the respondents seemed to be middle- 
cla^s/ Thus, although the sample pointed to specific' 
differences between individuals, collectively the sample 
would have been representative of the entire population of 
the college. 

Limitations of the Study - * 

The reader should note that ajiy results of this. 
Suujdy are limited to the data collected from the students 
at HCJC. The researcher is in no v/ay trying to make con-' 
elusions about any other community college. 

Urnpotheses 

s 

The following statements were the hypotheses con-, 
ducted and' tested in this study: 
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1 There is no significant difference between the HCJC 
academic transfer student and the HCJC one, two, or - 
three, year terminal studejit in composite ACT test scores. 

2. There is fio significant difference between the HCJC 
' academic .transfer student and the HCJC corx$inuing 

education student in composite ACT tesf scores. 

3. There is no significant difference between the HCJC one, 
two, or three year terminal student and the HCJC con- 
tinuing education student in composite ACT test scores. 
There is, no significant difference between the HCJC 
academic transfer student and the HCJC one", two, or 
three year terminal stu(|ent in the factors affecting ^ , 
his college choice. 

5. There is no significant difference between the HCJC 
academic transfer student and the HCJC continuing 
education student in the factors affecting his college 



choice. 

6. There is no significant difference between the HCJC 
one, two, 0^ three year terminal student and the 
continuing education student in the factors^ affecting 
his college choice 0 • ^ 
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Vr^r^AurP. For StudV . • ' •» 

The ifollowing procedures were used in the pursuit 

of this study. _ x 

1. Initially, a random sample of two hundred fifty students 
was chocon by using pseudorandom number generator 
supplied by IBM. 

2. These students' (individually) composite ACT test scores 

v/ere determined. 

3. ' At- this point, a questionnaire was administered to the 
• students selected in the random sample. ^ 

i^. Upon return of the ' questi\^aires , students were broken 
into three categories: academic transfer student, one, 
two, or three year terminal student, and continuing , 
education student. 

5. For each of the categories the mean and standard 
deviation was determined. Then, the "Student's"* t. • 

'distribution was calculated. Thus, the "difference of 
the means was the significant test .to determine whether 
or not to accept the hypothesis. 

6. Returning to the questionnaire, students' resporlsfes to 
"the question dealing with factors -influencing college 

cho.ice was used. Since the students had ranlced the - 
factor^ for their choice of HCJC on the questionnaire, . 
this information was tested for significance b/ using 
the iMann- Whitney Test which' is ar: rank- sum test. 

7. Because the Mann-V/hitney Test was capabl/ of determin- 
ing whether two samples come from identical populatifons 
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or whether ;>fehese populations have uhe^ual means-, Hhese^ 
results were used to indicate whether .or not th^ initia^ 
, hypotheses concernii/g factors influencing -college choice 

are true* ^ . . ' , ' - 

,8. Upon completion of this study .Results ^ were given to the 
. appropriate individuals at- W^/hi.ta Siate University and 

the follow^g individuals at HCj'c. ' President .Academic 
..Dean/ Dean of A#iissions and Records, Dean of Sljtf/ent 
Services, and the Board of Trustees.' ^ ^ , / 

r.oy-, Terns '* . . 

1, "act composite score: - - " ' ^ ■ ■ 

The average of the combined Standard scores on the . 
English, riathematics. Social Sciences, and Natural ; 
■ ' Sciences tests 'of the ACT pro-gram. The minitnum score- 
,is one, "and the maximum score is thirty-f iv.e . 

2. Reasons and facto* influencing college choice: 

' (1) Intellectual emphasis-consideration of the quality , 
• • of the faculty and s<:holastic standards, the type - ' 

• of • curriculum, the intellectual atmosphere , and 

•- ••• reputation of the school. 
(2) Practicality-consideration of .^t^vg^ desirability of • 
location of a School,, its distance from a student's' 
^ home and "its cost. 
' • /73) Advice of others, including parents, high school .■ 
teachers aAd counselors ^ and college alumni. 
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(4) Social emphasis- the school social climate and 
extracurricular activities*, 

(5) Emphasis On religious and ethical values • 

X6) Size of the school, • ' 

3. ^Academip transfer student ^ a student who upon completion 
of his associate of arts degree intends to continue his 
education ii^gt baccalaureate oriented sequence. 
* One, two, three year terminal student - a student who 
enrolls in a program which is vocationally ori^'nted. 
This student generally seeks employment- -'in his area . 
upon completion of the course work requirements. 
5> Continuing education*- any student who enters or re- 
turns to the college for course work ill hhy area. This 
student may already hold a degree,' be working toward a 
degree,' seeking vocational training or retraining, or 
seeking more educational enrichment. 
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Chapter' II- 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE ; ^ 

When doing a study related to student choices, 
Importance must be placed upon the question why those 
choices were made. Such was the case with this study. 
Initially, a discussion of values and, decision-making 
related to those values will be presented. Then, related ^ 
studies and pertinent opinions will be given to help 
substantiate some of the conclusions made about values 
and decision-making--particularly as they relate, to " , 
community college students. 

The Nature' of Values and Decision-Making 
.During the present decade, accelerating technologi- 
cal and social change will necessitate major changes in 
traditional life styles, and these changes, in turn, will 
.T.odify many of our values."^ In essence , .'individuals to-' 
• day are searching for a coherent value system or philosophy 
• of life which can hold its own against the- impact of. 
science and technology on society and provide meaning ^or . 



' -"uJain^s C. Coleman and Constance L. Hammen, 
Contempbrafv Psychology and Effective Behavior . Glenview , 
Illinois - Scotf, Foresmah and' Company, 1974, p. ^85. 
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ir ov^^ existence in the wxjrld 'ai^d fot humanity's role in 
the univ.erse./ Technology ha^s-provided man with an increas- 
- inc nastery- of the secrets -of nature, to the conquest of 
dl5.ease,* and to spectkcular cultural advances. On the 
'other hand, man sees the dangers of a divided WQrld, of 
nuclear warfare, of a population ; explosion, of an ecological 
destruction, and of poverty %ide-by-side with affluence. 
In order for the human race to survive and advance, these 
problems must be solved. Furthermore, the solution appears, 
to be in man's technological advances and in better under- 
standing of himself and his social systems. Before mah 
can advance collectively, he must understand himself 
• individually and his p>lace in society. • 

Accordingly, college students are faced with a 
similar dilemma. Should they pursue a course of study for 
technological advances, or should they place emphasis on 
the human valix^^ ' This type oT question will ultimately 
determine not' only what. course of study they take, but 
also what type of institutioi;i they take it in. 

" The commxinity college student is no exception. His 
value orientations will indicate for him what type of 
career to. follow. For example, he may be technically 
oriented and pursue a career immediately after co^n:^letion 
of his program'. Or he may transfer to a four-year • 
institution and continue his education. Regardless, his 
'values help* him decide what to pursue and where to pursue it. 
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A:.=urilli:illf Values ^ .• 

"A value is a conception, explicit or implicit, 
distinctive of an individual or pharacteristic of a group, 
of the de-s'irable which influences the selection from 
available modes, means, and ends' of action."^ GenBrally, ' 
there appear to be no 'ultimate values in 'the sense of "good" 
and "evil." Rather, values appear to be compromises between 
realities andTiAea±ST- However, many times choices are based 
.cn value judgemenirs ^hich- lie in the "gray" area. 'Thus, in 
essence, choices are compromises between., a perception of _^ 
-rioht"^-ar^ what really exists. -Yet in some instances-- 
prer.editated murder, mindless brutality and so on— little . 
c-oniororaise is possible. For to compromise in choices of 
this nature would be to de&iroy , the -foundations of society. 

It follows that value's have, to' be ranked in an . 

hierarchy. Without a hierarchy, no meaning would be 

a-.ttached to the choice. If nothing is thought of as better 

than anything else, ^ow can a person know which way to. 

^ow? Man must choose, If man can confront the rfsponsibil- 

3 

ity of choosing,' then he can live with clarity of purpose. , 



^C. Kluckhohn, "Values and Value-Orientations in 
the Theory of -Action." In T. Parsons and E..A. Shils (Eds.), 
Toward a General Theory of Action. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 195^. P* 395. 
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^E. M. Drews and L, Lips'on, Values and Humanity. • 
New York! St. Martin's Press, 1971. p. 2. 
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A final assumption about values, is that values 
have cany connotations. All lvalues are what humanity— 
or some humans-conceive to 4 good. But goodness is only 
an abstract form -unless it hal content. Good is alv/ays 
envisioned in different formsi which must 'be ranked. Not 
only, must a value be valuable tto somebody, but ^it must also 
be attached to something— and, this attachment can assume 
many guises. 

Yf,j.,o nripntations--the Images' df Man 

Man is characterized by lis ability to develop 
images "of himself and of his relaVions to the world around " 
hir.. Humanity i^s distinguished frW other living species 
by the fact of sel*-conscioushess .'Aseing aware that man 
exists endows hi>Hfe with significWe. This awareness 
is translated into symbolic forms whid^ seek to portray not 
only the individual but^l^ the species. -This awareness 
of image turns out to be a colle.ction of'choices or values 
which man uses for self-evaluation and societal evaluation. 
■ These comparisons provide the bases for wh^t has been . 
cor.sidered the five basic images of man. 



Ibid, p. 3' 
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1. Homo homini lupus --man is a wolf to his fellow 
men. According to this most pessimistic view, 
man is an antisocial, aggressive and immoral 
creature whose behavior is stimulated by ever 
dangerous instincts. 

2. Tphula rasa--man is a blank sheet, .receiving 
external impressions. This image portrays 
humanity as moral and man's nature ap ethically 
neutral. At birth man is a blank sheet and 
whatever .becomes of him is the result of sub- 

\ sequent e'xternal stimuli. 

*. r.ian is a mixture of fcood and evil. Human nature 
/ is the union of opposites held together in 
( dynamic tension. The opposites are good and 
evil and man's behavior is vascillating be- 
tween the poles of a divided nature. 

If. i.ian is naturally good and can improve hi mself. , 
According to this image, mankirid--all human 
beings everywhere — is basically good and con-_ 
tinuously improvable. Corruption in an individ- 
- ual is seen as perversion of our intrinsic 
goodness by social institutions. 

5, Man will transcend himself. Human beings are 
oelieved to be endowed witn potentialities be- 
yond anything expressed or realized this far. 
^ Every individual is a fountainhead of unlimited 
possibilities . 5 

To help in the visualization of these images of man, 

certain value types of ideal men apply. Spranger has 

developed v/hat he considered the ideal or pure types of men. 

These included: 

1. The theoretical^ The theoretical man seeks to 
discover truth by the use of, rational, critical 
and empirical processes. Thus the theoretical 
man is often an intellectual--of ten a scientist 
or philosopher. 



'Drews and Lipson4.p. 5-17 • 
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7 The e conomic. - The economic man values what is 
• Useful" Tangible wealth and material possessions 
are of central interest, 

3 Th e esthetic. The esthetic man sees the high- 
. isFValue in form and harmony. His chief inter- . 
est is in artistic expression. 

li T he social. The social man places great emphasis 
* on affiliation and love. The social man values 
other persons as individuals and tends to be 
kind and sympathetic. 

The political. The political man place's value 
on power. He maintains active competition to 
maintain and expand his" power. 

5, The religious, ^e religious man seeks unity. 
He is mystical and. seeks to comprehend. and_ 
relate himself to the cosmos and tofind higher- 
level value experiences via. his religi'ous 
philosophy .6 

Spranger contended that these are but ideal types, 
*ith each man approaching— but rarely perfectly fitting 
within— these value directions.'' Regardless, these value 
types appealed to man and, in varying degrees, he built the^ 
unity of his life around one of these types. 

Sources of Values | 

Few people today have the effrontery to claim they 
have found the final answers to the mental, moral, spirit- 
ual and pliysical forces which confront them. Therefore, 
where can the individual find reliable values, and (how can • 



E. Spraiiger. "Lebensforman. " ijrd, ed.) Holle: 
Nieneyer, I923. (Translated: P. Pigors. Types of Men. 
Hew York: Stechert, 1928.) 

''coleman and Hammen, p. ^87. 
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their validity be determined? How can the individual arrive 

dt a. system of values that is stable and at the same time 

flexible enough. to survive change? 

In working out a system of values, an indiva^ual 

can turn to four chief sources of understandings (1) his 

♦ 

culture--and other cultures with which he has had contact, 

(2) science, (3) religion, and (^) life experiences--his 

8 

cMTi and those of other people. 

Culture. The culture of each social group is 
based on certain implicit and explicit values, and although 
^ch individual's values are different from anyone elee's, 
thcucore values are still grounded in each individual's 
culture* Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck have^^^^uggested that 
these core values reflect the culture' s^rientation to 
five, basic and universal human problems: 

it* 

1. Orientation toward human nature 

2. Orientation toward environment 

3. Time orientation 

k. Activity orientation g 
5, Interpersonal orientation'^ 

Science . Science has the advantage of providing 
inforr.ation that has been checked and rechecked by 
objective methods. Unfortunately, fact is. impersonal and 



8 

Coleman and Hammen, p. ^90 •» 

^F. R. Kluckhohn and T\ L. Strodtbeck, Variations 
'. r. Vnlue Orientation^ New York: Harper and Row, 1961. 
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rhu5 docs not con-^ibute to meaning or value. However, 
science does help provide man with dependable information 
^bout our world. And from information man. can hopefully 
follow closer the paths to his goals. ^' 

\_ ^elip:ion._ Religion is based on ''revelation" be- 
lieved to be from God as recorded in tradition and sacred 
literature. Even though theologians have attempted to 
apply scientific "proof" to religion, the validity of their 
beliefs still must rest on faith and judgments or probabil- 

^ *' 

In terms of values , Religion has its most ^ignifi- 
canC impact in the area of "right" and "wrong." Religion 

traditionally implied that "good" people do "right" 
acticr.G according to the word of God. Conversely, "bad" 
^ or '•evil" people deny or go^^^a^ainst God's teachings. 

These religious orientations may help give^-some clue as to 
\*^a.t the individual values as important. 

experience . In the life of the group^ and of the 
individual, many values originate from experience. This 
experience may be an individual's ov/n experience or am 
individual drawing on others experience. - In e'ither case, 
t^)e individual becomes a valuing organism. And in the long 
run, nost of the values that actually influence man's 
behavior are validated by the sat^isfaction he has 
experienced in pursuing them. Hence experience becomes a 
Key factor in determining the values man follows and the 
^ ones ?|e discards. ' ^^^l 
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pecisjoEJ^ajdn ^put College ; 

The value orientations of a student will have a 
,i,ect bearing on his undergraduate college chpice. The 
selection of a particular undergraduate institution is 
out^come of a complex interaction of factors, which 
include the a'spirations , abilities "and personality of the 
. srudent; the values, goals, an.d sogioeconomie status of 

• hi. f>rents; the direction of the influence of his friends, 
teacr.cra. and other reference persons, the size, location, 
tuition costs, curricular offerings, and other institution- 
al characteristics of various 'colleges; .and the image .of 
these colleges held by the student and by those whose 
advice he seeks Although absolute distortions are 
virtually impossible, some general indications about the 

• nature of the ..student • s .decision about college >:an be made.' 

s 

P>^tnna1 Qualities 

The attitudes and values that are learned as young 
^ people interact with their environments contribute to the 
fonrltion of what^s popularly considered the pe^rsonality 
of the individual. 1^ Personality has. a direct relationship 
on What type of an institution a potential college student 



. l°Kenneth A. Feldman and Theodore' M. Newcomb, The 
Imp act of CQlT ^p ;e nn Students , San Francisco. Jossey- 
.Eass, Inc., 1969. P- HO* 

l^K.' Patricia Cross, Beyond the O pen Door, San^ 
Francisco: Jossey-Bass, Inc. , 1971. p« • 33« 
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chooses. example, Medsker and Trent found that -stu- 

dents entering private universities were the least authori- 
tarian of all entering groups of students; those entering 
pybHc, universities were on the average somewhat more 
authoritarian and those entering public four-or five-year 
colleges were even more soj students entering two-year publ 
or private colleges were the most authoritarian. With 
respect to the average degree of intellectual disposition 
a? entering students, the colleges roughly ranked from high 
tc low as follows: (1) private universities; (2) public 
yrtivcrsities; (3) private four-or five year colleges; 
{/».) public four-or five-year colleges; and (5) 'public and 
private junior colleges. Thus, the less authoritarianism 
ajnong students entering these five types of institutions, 
the greater the intellectual disposi-tion, on the average. 

Since certain attitudes and personality charactcr- 
i^tics are themselves associated in varying degrees with 
Intellioence and socioeconomic status, these Associations 
may account for some part of the aforementioned-bindings. 
Hcvxever, it is unlikely' that differe'nces in intelligence 
or socioeconomic background (or both) explain totally all 

• ■ 

^^L. L. liedsker and J. '.V. Tr^t, 1965- The in- 
flo'cr.cc of different types of public higher institutions 
on colicje attendance from- varying socioeconomic and 
ability Idvels. U. S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare Cooperative Research Project No, ^38. , Berkley, 
Ca-lifornia: Cqnter for the Study of Higher Education, . 
University of California. 
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dif fere.n-ces in personality characteristics of entering 
student bodies, 

'\ . When dealing with personality factors, an' important 
concept to .remember is that most times a student tries to 
select a college whic^ will "fit in" with the student's 
image of himself • Silher, Coelho, and others found that 
. students made themselves available to a collegfe according 
to the student's perception of the college image in com- 
parison to their own personal image. Thus, a student 
wants to see the college as he sees himself. 

Family Backiground and Previous School Experience 

Of importance to a student ''s decision about the 
type of colle'ge he chooses, are his family's socioeconomic 
status and his previous school experience. Since these 
factors are intertwined with and help. develop a student's 
personality, it ds essential^to look at these factors 




collectively. Hov/ever, since emphasis wag placed on >/ 

personality in the previous^ experience it will be dealt 

with exclusively here. - 

Fajnily background is 'invariably tied in with 

socioeconomic status. Although a precise definition is 

impossible, socioeconomic generally implies a "social peck- 
• • ■ * / 



^E. Silber, G. V. Coelho et. •al.,.196l. Adaptive 
behavior in competent adolescents: coping with the 
anticipation of college. Archives of General PsychiatrVi 
5» p. 35^-365. ' 
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ing order." One must also include size and type of 
community,, size of high school," siz^ of family, plus race 
and religion. ■'•^ Some general conclusions to be drawn 
about' family background on a prospective student's college - 
choice include: • ^ ^ 

1. The more rural community a student is frjm, 
the less likely 'he is to attend college. 

2. A larger .proportion of male than female high 
^ school students either expec* go to, or 

actually enter, college. 1° 

3. Relative to otKer students, those of high 
socioeconomic background tend to pick and to_ 

■^be picked by private universities.-'-'^ 

^. "A. growing number of New Students (those scoring 
in the lowest third among national samples of 
young people on traditional tests of acadertic 
ability) are entering college. 18 

Of equal importance to family background are a 

student's previous school ".experiences . These include not 

only the actual • day to day classroom attendance but also 

the advice of teachers and counselors as well as peer 

'group opinion, k student's perception of school on_ the 



■'■^Feldman and Newcomb, p. 115- ■ ' , . ' 

H. Sewell, 196^^. "Community of residence and 
college plans." American Sociological Review , 31, 159-lo8. 

-!:^J. Armer an'd V/. E. Schafet, I966. "High scho9l 
climate and college* plans . " Paper read at the 6lst Annual 
Meeting qf the American Sociological Association. 

"'"'^Feldjnari suid Newcomb, p. 115. 
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.whole, plus hij-s .peer* s attitudes about school, will help 
.mold his* opinion about v^hat type (if any) institution he 

■ . ■ • : s 

wishes to enter.' ^ , 

Of those Students lenteryig college , 7^|ades play 
an important parj. From -previous school experience, stu- 
dents recognize that >grades are symbpls of achievement. 
Ii/tere^%ingly , they' are probably most* important to > those 
student^ who have the hardest time get.ting them. Regard- - 

less, the percentages .show that most young people consider 

1 9 

grades important. ^ Because of the competitive nature of 
grades, a prospective stude'nt may consult his peers in an 
attempt to find a less demanding college — at least ^rade 

wise. This is especiallj^ crucial for the border 'line 

. \ i ' 

student who- may see his -whole future tied up in hr^ ability 

t]{^^k"ss a certain coijrse or cotftrses. ' • " 

Another sj:hQol environmental factor important to a 



student's choice of college is the high school counselor. . 
Since the duty of the high school counselor is to help 



acquaint students with certain colleges, he plays an import- 
ant role in what informati6n about a certain college a 
particular student* receives. In a sense, the .^dounseior 
helps define the image of the clbllege for the student. 



^^ibid^p^. ^3. . • 
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Silber, Coelho, at. al*.., op. cit^, p. -362. 



^Accordingly.^ many, colleges gear, information toward the " 
counselor, so will giva the college a "favorable" image. 

'The Importance 'of Institutional Characteristics » 



i 



Because of the largie number o*f colleges and 
Tuniversitieg in the United Stated, res^^archers have found it 
convenient 1^ classify thein 'in a ^nanage^e numbei: of cate- 
gories. For example, Rogoff initially divided colleges 

by the type of the curricular organization, ^ and within 

21 

these by the type of contrq^. ^ For' certain purposes, she 
further divided the private colleges into mefi's schools r 
women's schools and coeducational schools. ' In technical 
'terms, these are nominal or discrete categories. A college 
is classified in these categories- in terms of its being 
qualitatively ^fferent from*schools in som^ other category, 
rather than in terms of its having- a larger quantity of 
some traat or characteristic. 

Althotigh such, nominal classifications are useful-r ^ * 
they are not completely satisfactory as devices either to 
categorize colleges or to- measure their environments — 
ofespecially wheij interest lies in discovering the impacts, of 
colleges on their students. Classification by nominal, '4, 
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ri. Rogoff, 1957» Board member colleges; A 

comi^arative analysis. New York: Bureau of Applied Social 

Research, Columbia University. , , 
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conventional categories is not directly' interpretable in 
terms of dimensions relevant to impact. Thus there is a 
possibility that colleges within tHf^ familiar classifications 
are diverse with respect to -the impact factors. Therefore, 
these classifications might conceal the environmental 
differences that are causing differential impacts. 

Regardless af the problem of classification, the 
characteristics of the college influence a prospective 
students opinion about the school. A student's decision 
may be based on v/hat he sees or hears. The curricula 
offered may be a major decision making factor. Or he 
may be concerned with the size of the student body or 
percentage of males versus the percentage of females. 
Nonetheless, the way he views the characteristics of the 
.college will have an important impact on his decision to 
attend a. certain, college • 

Decision Ilaking Factors . - " 

Among Community College Students 

The reasons^v/hy a prospective community college 

students c]:i^oses a community college are' many and varied. 

Since the community college is literally that--a community 

college, importance lies .in serving all 1;he -individuals of 

the community. Still, no real accurate list of absolute 

reasi^s for attending a community college exists. However, 

Gleazer has listed areas which he feels are most important 

in the decision-making process. These include: (l) extended 



educational opportunity, (2) accessibility, (3.) .cost -to 
student, {^) admissions policy, (5) variety of programs, 
(6) occupational education and (?) a college parallel. 

Since a community college student te.nds to be more 
practical than his public or private four year counterpart, 
the factors concerning his decision tend to be more reality 
and less socially and intellectually oriented. He places 
value on the more realistic and less philosophic approach 
to education. ThuG , aa Gloazor indicated, the community 
college student is geared toward an education which produces 
tangible results. . Accordingly, he is concerned with the 
tangible (cost factors) of providing that education. 

Another important factor in a prospective student's 
decision to attend a community college is what has been 
referred to. as the "open door" policy. Community colleges 
have on the whole ^admitted what other institutions might 
considered marginal students. This open door admissions 
policy is based on the assumption that a much larger 
proportion of our population could benefit by being edu- 
cat.ed beyond high school, and that the student can best 
show what he can do by being allowed to try. His efforts 
take place in an environment where alternative learning 
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n m S^^D^ ^' Gleazer, Jr. I968. This Is the Community 
College. New York: Houghton Mifflin, p. ^7-63. : 

p ^ The Two Y ^ ear College and Its Students: An Empiric al 
g^PQ^'^- J^^9. Iowa City, Iowa: The American College Testing ' 
' Program, Inc., p. 80. . ^ 
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experiences are available^ to which he can turn within ^the' 
same institution if they seem more suitable. 

In this vein, and of equal importance, )is the 
student who in the past has experienced denial of achieve- 
ment, possibly as a result of faulty or inadequate educa- 
tional services". The community college tends to remedy 
this situation. Thus, there is a place for everyone at 
the community college, and accordingly, it appeals to all 
persons . 

Related Studies and Pertinent Opinions 

Traditionally, most students attending a community 
college have been considered to be of two types--transf er 
and terminal., Accordingly, most of the research in this 
areas use.d this dichotomy as a basis for comparison. 
Because most community' colleges offer rather easily made 
and thus make study much easier. Since most of the data 
in this area pertains to this distinction betv/een transfer 
and terminal, the researcher chose these types of studies 
in reference to his particular hypotheses ^ 

Transfer and terminal community college students 
appeared to differ from each other on ACT composite scores; 
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transfer Students^ make higher scores. On the average, 
terminal students have lower ACT composite scores than 



transfer students, -presumably "reflecting the terminal 
Student's lower acadf^mic potentiaj,^ The ACT composite 
mean is higher for transfer than terminal students. Over- 
all, there appears to be a slight but real difference in 
ACT composite means between the transfer and terminal stu- 
dent has the higher academic potential .^'^ 

Many tinjes also, the ACT composite score was paired 
with the student's high school grades to give some pre- 
diction of academic success in college. A study by D. P. 
Hoyt and L. A. Mun.day in I966 confirmed that grades in 
specific courses and overall grades for community college 
students can be predicted with satisfactory accuracy by 
using the ACT composite (and individual)- score and the 
•N^' high €cho_ol^ grades. Thus, the ACT Composite score, at 
'^east in part, maybe predictive in terms of future 
.acXd^ic succGSS. 



<L. A. kunday, "A Comparison- of Junior College 
Students in. Transfer and Terminal Curricula," The' Two -Year 
College and "its Students; An Empirical Report. ' Iowa City, 
Iowa: Jhe American College Testing Program, Inc., I969, p. 122. 

" '^^Ibio. , p. 125. 

,•' M'lunday, p. i26 . 

' , , D. P. Hoyt and l;. A. Munday, "Academic Description 
and Predidtion in Junior" Colleges . " ACT Research Report 
No. 10.- Iowa City, Iowa: v American College Testing Program, 
1966. 
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Importance should be placed on the fact that the 

group studied in the aforementioned research studies 

differed more on the ACT test results than they did on 

the high school grades. Munday implied that this fact 

suggested that perhaps the test scores enter into this 

type of educational planning more often than high school 
29 

grades. 

In summary, it was an unfortunate occurrence that 
there was such a small body of research in this area. How- 
ever, what research there was, seemed to indicate that 
transfer gtudents did better than terminal students in 
ACT Composite test results. This appeared to indicate that 
the transfer student had more academic potential than the 
terminal student. 

Also involved in the review of the literature .were 
related studies and pertinent opinions dealing with factoids 
which helped influence a student's choice of a college. 
These factors included practicality, advice of others, the 
"social climate, religious and ethical factors and the size 

of the school* 

CoHunimity' -college students appeared to be more 
influenced by practical considerations and Ipss by 



Munday, p. 127 • 
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intellectual or social emphasis in choosing "their college. 
Sinfilarly, they were more concerned with the instrumental 
value of the college for a higher income and less concerned 
with personal intellectual development. They tended to 
aspire to less than a B. A. degree and reject graduate 
training as a goal. They tended to major in business, agri' 
culture, or fields not included in a list more suitable for 
students at four-year colleges and are less interested 
in the liumanitioG, science, or the social ociencoa. 

To summarize this pattern, community colleges 
attracted pragmatic students seeking vocational training; 
they were less attractive to talented student wlio are 
intellectually and academically oriented, who planned a 
degree in one of the traditional subject areas, and who 
expected to take part in a wide variety of activities in 
college. From this pattern one might have guessed that 
the student attending a two-year college was likely to 
be the first in his family to attend a college and that 
foir him college was primarily an instrument of social mobility. 

. ^°J. I.i. Richards Jr. and L. A. Braskamp, "Who Goes 
V/here to Junior College," The Two-Year Colle ge and Its 
Students; An Enrpirical Report. lov/a City, Iowa: The 
-American College Testing Program, Inc., 1969i P- 80- 

^-•-C. E. Blocker, R. H: Plummer, and R. C. Richardson, 
Jr. "The Two-Year College! A Social Synthesis. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1965. 

•^^Richards and Braskamp, p. 80. 
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.Aside from the practicality o"f the community 
college student, other factors helped influence their ' 
choice of college. Significant others also played a part./ 
Trent found in 1972 that parents played a dominant role in 
affecting the student's choice of a college. Secondary 
influence went to peers and a minor influence went to 
teachers and counselors .^^ Thus, at least on the surface, 
parents seemed to have the greatest impact of any of the 
other groups on a student's choice of a college. Hov/ever, 
in the Trent study only one percent of the students 
questioned said that their main reason for going -to a 
community college v/as because their parents v/anted them to.-^^ 

Another factor which appeared to be of some signifi- 
cance in a student's choice of a community qalle^e was the 
social climate of the college or more specifically/ what 
extracurricular activities were offered. College administra- 
tors have felt 'that the students are not adequately 



-^-^L. L. Medsker, and J. vV. Trent. I965. The in- 
fluence of different types of public higher institutions 
on college attendance from varying socio-economic and 
ability levels. U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Cooperative Research Project No. ^38. Berkley, Calif. 
Center for the Study of Higher Education, University of 
California. 

^^Ibid. p. 92. 



identifying with the college t-"^-^ 

Baird, Richards, and Shevel found that participation 
in departmental clubs aji^ intramural athletics was fairly 
common, but participation in other areas was uncommon, 
especially in debate, acting and science clubs. Of those 
persons who participate, public recognition Of achievements 
in those areas was rare. Since participating in one area 
was unrelated to participation in another area, it was 
likely that a^ fairly high proportion of community college 
students v/ere involved in some extracur:^icular activity.-^ 

Another factor which influenced a student's choice 

of a community college was*" the importance placed on religious 

and ethical values. Not unexpectedly, students entering 

community colleges under sectar^^i^n^ control were m^re 

favorably disposed toward religion and were more religiously 

37 

orthodox than students entering nonsectarian schools. 
Hore recent studies tend to support this finding. Students 
appear to place more importance on esthetic values and 
less on religious values. Students have tended to change 
from "traditional" values of morality and achievement toward 



^Leonard L. Baird, James M. Richards, Jr. and 
Linda R. Shevel. "A Description of Graduates of Two-Year 
Colleges." Iowa City, Iowa: ACT Publicatio^is . 

^^Ibid, p. 11. 

^''e. N. p. Nelson.- 19^0. --"Student attitudes- toward 
religion." Genetic Psychology Monographs . 22, 323-423. 
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moral relativism and "existentialist;.' emphasis of here-and- 
now. 'l-his may be why community college students, when 
asked what was their most important goal in attending 
college, only one-tenth of one percent responded that it 
was to develop their moral standards. 

^ A final factor affecting a student's choice of a 
collGgs was the size of the school. Although somewhat 
Similar to religious and ethical considelrations , in that 
size IS not of extreme importance, size of a school does 
have some bearing on a student's choice of ' a college. In " 
1961, Bas*on stated that size was a major but ambiguous 
attribute of the social structure of organizations. Size 
itself has certain necessary, formal consequences for the 
■possible range of interpersonal relations of communications 
links, and of levels of authority as conditioned by spans, 
of control. Thus, the size of the school may not be. 
important in itself 'in affecting students but- it may be 
important in creating certain conditions which in turn have 
impacts on the students. 
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.nri T+o n Sarton, 1961. "Organizational r.^easurement 

and Its Bearing on the Study of College Environments." 
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George Cooper, Academic Doan of I'.ulchinaon OonnunUy 
Juni^Jr College, agreed that size of a school may have some 
bearing on a student's choice of a college... Mr. Cooper 
stated, "Many community college students come from rather , 
small rural high schools. Accordingly, many students may 
be reluctant to go directly to a' large university with tens 
of thousands of students. "^^ Students at small schools 
tend to know most of their peers, whereas in large schools 
they get to know only a fraction of the student body. 
Therefore, the student at the large school is apt to feel 
relatively anonymous vis-a-vis the student body as aj|hole. 
Students at a smaller school (in this case a community 
college) may. feel some of the comradeship of their high 
school. 



^•^George Cooper. - Persona^ iaterview, April 2, 1975' 

^^V/. J. Bowers, I966. Comments to the Editor. 
Sociology of Education , 39. IOO-IO5. 
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Summary >^ ■ 

« 

The study of human values was a complex^task. 
Looking at the reasons why a person values one thing over 
another was often rather difficult. This was true of 
education. The reasons why a person values one institution 
over another were as varied as the individuals themselves. 
Yet, some general patterns could be established. For the 
most part, junior college students were likely to be^ 
attracted to a college for practical reasons--low cost, 
nearness to home, and because it offered the job training 
that would lead to a -higher income. They did not seek ^ 
intellectual atmosphere. They seemed to' be influenced in 
their choice by parents, when a significant other* s 
opinion was consulted. Most community college students 
tended to participate in extracurricular activites but 
few received outside recognition for their achievements. 
The community college student did not seem too influenced ' 
by the religious and ethical values of the college)/ Finally, 
the size of the college may have had some bearing on a commun- 
ity college student choosing a community college, particularly 
if the community college was small and the student came from 
a small high school. 
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PROCUDURE FOR THE STUDY 
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The Research Measures Used for the Collection * 
and Analysis of Data 

< 

In the study,' two measures were used for the 

\ 

collection of data: (l) The American College Testing 

^ , ' ' 

program's composite scores, and (2) a questionaire 

. formulated by the researcher. To analyze the collected 

data, the^ researcher use^d two common statistical tests 

of significan'ce; (l),the Student's t score, and (2) Mann- 

V/hitney U test, 

Since the American College Testing program (ACT) 

was well accepted as a means of prediction and placement of 

high school graduates in a college setting, the researcher 

chose it as the instrument to give same indication as to 

the achievement difference between the identified groups 

of students. Specifically, the ACT composite score v/as 

used. This score represented an average of the combined 

standard ^,cores on the English, Mathematics, Social Sciences, 

and Natural Sciences tests, thus the researcher assumed a 

composite score would ;give a. general indication of a 

student's overall achievement level. The combined average 

composite score for each identified group was used to make 
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comparisons between the groups, ; ( 

The second tool used for the collection of data 
was a questionnaire* (Appendix A) drawn up by the researcher. 
The questionnaire had a two fold purpose — one, to gather 
general personal* inforination about the respondent aoid 
two, to get the student* to rate the factors affecting his 
selection of HCJ(i^ his college choice, * To arrive at 
conclusions concerning the first purpose, general biograph- 
ical data v/as retjuested. The questions centered around 
such items as: (1) address, (2) gender, (3) marital status, 
(4) number of dependents, (5) age, (6) social se9urity 
number, (?) student classification (full or part-time), 
(8) source of financing education, and (9) how the respond- 
ent viewed himself in terms of the type of student he ^.as 
(academic transfer, terminal, or continuing). To answer 
the second purpose of the questionnaire, respondents were 
asked to rate the factors that influenced their decision to 
ittend HGJC. These"" factors included: (l) intellectual 
'emphasis, (2) practicality, (3) advice of others, (^) social 
cli\nate, (5) emphasis on religious and ethical* values , and 
(6) the size of the- school. The average score for each" 
of these questions provided the ^^is for comparison 
between the groups, • 

To analyze the data in reference to ^the composite 
ACT scores, the "Student's" t distribution was calculated-. 
Since the t distribution was used to test the nul^AiypotheSes , 

'^0 
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conclusions were made in reference to differences between 
the group scores. 

To test the hypotheses dealing with factors which 
affect a respondent's choice of schools, the Mann-Whitney U 
test was used. The U test used ranked data, thus it fit in 
well with the requirements of this study. Also,' because 
the value of U was rather small, it was easily applied^to-' 
the research study. Finally, because the Mann-Whitney test 
was capable of telling whether two samples* came sfrom identi- 
cal populations or whether these populations had unequal ^ 
means ,'14 was most appropriate to test the hypotheses con- 
cerning the factors which affect a student's choiceof a 
college . ■ ' ,^ ' 

The Procedure for the Study ' , «^ 

The researcher began the study by using 'the 
pseudorandom number generator to obtain two hundred fifty 
random numbers from the total two thousand two hundred " 
eighty possibly. Then, the two hundred fifty numbers were 
applied to' the alphabetized student list to obtain the 
random sample. This list of two hundred fifty numbers was 
used to gather composite ACT scores. The list also was 
used to determine' whiuh students would receive the 
questionnaire. 

The next step in the study was, to prepare the 
questionnaire. Using the hypotheses as the objectives., the 
questionnaire was prepared with items whijqh would- answer 



'the questions posed "by the hypotheses. Because the' re- 
.searcher was aware that if the questionnaires were given 
• to the selected students on a sporadic basis 'a poor re- 
• sponse' would probably result, a plan was used to help 
increase the number of questionnaires returned. In the 
plan, the gtudents in the random sample were 'grouped' 
according to similar classes. In other words, students in 
the sample, who had the same class at the same time, would 
be given the questionnaire simultaneously. To gi^rantee th 
questionnaires would be distributed and returned, '^e 
researcher requested the instructor of the class to be 

> 

» 

responsible for the distribution and the picking up of the 
questionnaires. The instructor had a list of all students 
in his classes who were to receive the questionnaire. Thus 
the instructor not the student was responsible* fbr the re- 
tu.rn of the questionnaire.- As the instructors [returned 
their sets of questionnaires to the researcher,- he checked 
the students names off from the master list. The procedure 
was successful as two 'hundred thirty-five out of the two 
hundred fifty questionnaires were returned. Of these, 
fourteen were students who had dropped out of school for 
nrarious personal and academic 'reasons . The .other question- 
naire was for an inmate at KSIR . He was transferred to 
Lansing before he could complete the questionnaire. 

Once all the, questionnaires had been returned, they 
were tabulated. In order to tabulate the questionnaires. 



they were key punched and processed by a computer program. 
* 

The most important distinction made by the computer was the 
separation of the students into the various academic classi- 
fications (transfer, terminal, continuing). After the 
number in each classification was made, distinction wa's 
made by gender* Prom this point,- the numbed of responses 
from the remaining questions was placed according to the 
aforementioned student classifications. The computer print- 
out gave a complete listing of all responses, to aJ-I , - ' 
questions. From these responses, the researcher was able 
to apply the Mann-Whitney U test to obtain the results 
needed to accept or reject the hypotheses concerning the 
factors involved in the selection of a college. 

The second phase of the study dealt with the collect- 
Xon of the ACT composite scores. On the surface this appear- 
ed to be a relatively simple procedure. However, the research 
er found it to be one of the mosz difficult and time consuming 
aspects to the study. 

In order to ojjtain the composite ACT test scores, 
the researcher needed to receive permission from the Dean 
of Student Services at HC JC . .In the past this would have 
been a mere formality. Kowfever, the Dean expressed concern 
''about the rights of students in terms of privacy.,. After 
some discussion, determination was made that the student's 
individual scores would not be released. Rather, an average 
composite ACT score would be used for each student class i- 

^3 
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fixation (transfer, terminal, continuing). Since no 
individual student's specific ACT score would be seen, the 
Dean and the researcher concluded that there would be no 
infringement on a student's rights. 

A second difficult/" arose in reference to the 
composite ACT scores--the scores were more difficult to 
obtain than .originally thought-.^ The ACT scores are filed 
by student social security number. The researcher had 
obtained all students' social security numbers from the 
questionnaire. However, after analysis >^3^ the computer it 
was found that many' of the students with gotfa^al security 
numbers did not have ACT composite scores. There were 'some 
possible explanations for this. One, the student ACT scores 
may have not been received from ACT. Secondly^ some "of the 
scores had not been put on the computer (these ware found 
by hand sorting). Finally, although HCJC requires' an ACT 
score from all of its students, many {especially the 
continuing education students) had not taken the teax. ThuG, 
even though these students were provisionally admitted, 
they did not have an ACT. These factors helped contribute 
to the fact that ACT composite scores were found on only 
only hundred ninety out of the two hundred thirty-five 
respondents to the questionnaire. 

After the student's ACT scores were obtained, they 
were placed into the researcher's student classifications. 
These classifications provided the basis of comparison 



for the students' -t distribution. The average composite 
ACT scores were used in the t distribution. The comparisons 
between the groups provided the basis for testing; the 
initial three hypotheses in the researcher's study. 



Summary 



Overall, the research went rather smoothly, 

alt.hough some difficulties arose with the ACT composite 

scores. Perhaps the reason why the study went so smoothly, 

r 

was the cooperation the resear'cher received from the 
individuals who helped with the study. Without their 
cooperation, the study would have been much more difficult 
and much more time consuming. 



J 



'4h. Chapter IV 

RESEARCH FINDINGS . 

Introduction 

In this stage of the research, the researcher's 

•V, 

responsj.bility was to report the findings of his study. 
Accurate reporting of the findings was necessary as it 
was from these findings that the hypotheses were tested 
and conclusions about the study were drawn. 

The Student's t Test 

In the first three hypotheses of the study, the 
researcher was concerned with comparing composite ACT test 
scores • Because the purpose of the Student's t test was 
xo compare the mean of a random sample consisting of 
three or more measurements with another sample whose mean 
was known, the data lent itself to using the Student's' t 
test. 

The Student's t was calculated by using the 
following formula; 

M n2 



t = 



The jViann-Whitney U Tes-fc 

The purpose of the M 

« 



m-Whitney U Test was to 
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compare two unmatched random samples of measurements. Be- 
cause each measurement is awarded a rank value according to 
merit (from largest to smallest or vice versa), it should 
be clear that if the two samples possess the same number 
of measurements and are actually derived from the same 
parent group, then each sample group should gain about the 
same total of rank values. Thus, the data collected lent 
itself t<5 using the Mann-Whitney U test. 

To calculate the Mann-Whitney U score, the following 
procedure was used. First, the scores of the two groups 
were ranked together but retaining each score's identity 
as to the group from which it was drawn. Next, the research- 
er focused on the groupjthe researcher assumed N to be 
the total population with B being the first subset) and 
counted the number of scores (the researcher assumed N 
to be the total popula|||i with A being the second subset) 
which were ranked below or precede each score in the 
group. Hence, the U score equaled the number of times an 
score preceded an Ng score. By looking up the U score 
on the Mann-Whitney table, the researcher was able to 
determine the probability of the occurrence-of ^U_-_ Accord- 
ing to the table, tho smaller the statistic was, the more 
significant it was. 



Research. Findings in Referenc e to the Hypotheses 

The first hypothesis stated that there was no 
significant difference between the HCJC academic transfer 
student and HCJC one, two, or three year terminal student in 
composite ACT test scores. Since the Student's t test has 
the capability o*f comparing two samples, the researcher 
chose it as the test of statistical significance. Because 
the t Test allows the researcher to measure differences 
between two samples, he can then make inferences about 
the relationship of the means of the two samples. 

The first ste;^ in testing the hypothesis was to 
determine the size of the samples from the original HCJC 
population. From the questionnaire , the researcher 
determined that there were II3 students (which had ACT 
composite scores) who saw themselves as academic transfer 
students and 44 students (which had ACT composite scores) 
who saw themselves as one, two, or three year terminal 
students. After these two samples were identified the 
researcher determined the average ACT composite score for 
each sample. This resulted in a 19.23 composite score for 
the transfer students and a 17.0^1- composite for the 
terminal students. 

The following table lists the specific findings 
as determined by the researcher^. 
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Acadomic Transfer Student 


Mai on 


Fornrilon 


Total 


Number 'of respondents 
Average composite ACT score 
The standard deviation 
The Variance 


19.^7 

5.67 
32.15 


46 
18.89 
5.t)9 
25.91 


113 
19.23 
5.43 
29.48 


One, Tv/o, or Three Year 


Males 


Females 


' Total 


'Terminal Students 






Number of respondents ^ 
Average composite ACT score 
The standard deviation 
The Variance 


25 
16.25 

3.95 
15.60 


19 
17.73 
4.87 
23.71 


44 
17.04 
4.36 
19.01 



Using this data, and applying the Student t Test 
formula r the researcher found" the following results: 



ft 



(M^ - - (U^ - ■ 19.23 - 17.04 

t ~" 



V •+ _s£ == 16.03 +■ 16.03 =3.08 

\J \ \ . 113 44 

(The reader should note that sinces^th^^-^esearcher assumed 
= U2', then - U2 = 0). 

According to the theorjr inherent in the- Student ' s 
t test a t score must fall between -I.96 and +I.96 (at the 
.05 signip>Gance level>) to stipport -the hypothesis. ' Since 
the score V 3.O8 obviousJ.y lies outside this range, the 
findings failed to support the hypothesis. At the .01 signi- 
ficance level, the scores must fall between -2.58 and +2.58. 
Thus, the hypothesis was rejected even at this level. 

The second hypothesis stated that there was no 
significant difference between the HCJC academic transfer 
Student 'and HCJC continuing education student in composite 
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ACT test scores. In this' case, the researcher again felt 
that the Student t test was applicable^as the test of 
significance. As in the first hypothesis the researcher 
was interested in comparing the means of the two samples. 
By comparing the means, the researcher was capable of 
determining whether or not the performance o^ the continuing 
education student was different from the academic transfer 
student. 

The initial step in testing this hypothesis was to 
determine the number in each of the samples. Again referring 
to the questionnaire, the researcher washable to determine 
these numbers. In the academic transfer student sample 
the number of students who had ACT composite scores was 
113' The continuing education students totaled 33 with 
ACT composite scores. Next the researcher determined the 
average ACT composite score for each sample. This resulted 
in a 19.23 composite score for the academic transfer student 
and a 16.45 composite score for the continuing 'education 
students. 

The following table gives the data\related to the 
hypothesis , 



ERIC 



Academic Transfer Student Males Females Total 

Number of respondents, 67 ■ 

Average composite ACT score 19.^7 18. 89 19.23 

The standard deviation 5.67 • ^'qo 5^3 

The Variance 32.15 25.'91 29!^8 

Continuing Education Student Males Females Total 

'Number of respondents 23 10 33 

Ayerage composite ACT score 16.08 17 30 16 ii 

The standard deviation 4,23 k l'oq 

The Variance • ^ 17.39 2O.6I Is'ao 

Again, by using the StiJdent t formula, the research- 
er obtained the following results. 



^ _ {l\ - Mg) (U^ . 19.23 - 16. /f5 

it ■** ^ ■ — ^ — — 



<^2 " ;2 ^ ~ == = 3°. 24 

I- -4- 18.8/j- ^ 18.8/f 



N ^ 1 "^2 -TTr'*--l3 

(The reader should note that since the researcher assumed 
* ^'1 ^ ^2' ^^^^ - U2 = 0). 

Because the 3.24' lies .outside the -I.96 and +I.96 
.acceptance region (at the . 05 significance level) ,^ the, -data 
failed to support the hypothesis. Even at the .01 signi- 
ficance level, the 3.24 lies outside the .-2.-58 and +2.58 
acceptance region, therefore, again ' rejecting, the hypothesis. 
The third hypothesis stated that there was no ' 

\ . . . 

significant difference between the HOJC one, two, or 

three year terminal student and the HCJC continuing edue^tion 

■ in composite ACT test scores. Again, because of the 

Hi*- 

adaptabil'ity of the Student t. test, the researcher chose 
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it as the test of significant difference. Because the re- 
searcher wanted to test the means of the samples the 
Student's t Test, was used, particularly in reference to 
the performance on the ACT by the terminal students versus 
the performance on the ACav^by the continuing education 
student, / ^ 

To begin the , comparison the researcher determined 
ths number of students in each sample. From the questionnai 
he found the terminal students had a total of 44 with ACT 
composite scores, whereas the continuing education stu- 
dents had a, total of 33 with ACT composite scores. After ' 
the sample size/was determined the g.verage ACT composite 
score for ea^k^sample was made. The average composite , 
score ,for the terminal students was 17.04>'and for the 
continuing education students it was l6.45^ 

The following table represents the findings in 
relation to this hypothesis. 



Cne^ (Two, or Three Year ■ 


Mal^s 


Females 


Total 


Terminal Students 








Number .of respondents 




19 


44 


Average composite ACT scores* .' 


.16.25 


17.73 


17.04 


St&ndajrd deviation > 


3.95 


4.87 


4.36. 


The Variance ' , ^ 


15.50 


23.71 


19.01 


Continuing "Education Students 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Number "of respondents , ' 
Average composite ACT scores' 
Standard deviation 
The Variance" 


, 23 ■ 
16. -08 
4. '3:5 

17; 89, - 


. la 

, , 17.30 
- 4.54 
20.61 


33 
16.45 
4.29 
18.40 



.From the Student's t formula, the following results 
were .determined. - • 



+ 18.75 + 18.75 = .59 



^1 ^2 "33 
(Again, the reader should note that the researcher assumed 
= Ug, therefore - = 0.) 

The score .59 fell within the -I.96 and +I.96 range 
•determined by the Student t. Therefore, the data appeared 
to support the hypothesis. 

The next hypothesis dealt with the reasons and 
factors which affect a HCJC student's choice of college. > 
Specifically, the hypothesis stated that there was no signi- 
fid^t difference between the HCJC academic ' transfer stu- 
dent and the HCJC one, two, or th^ee year terminal student 
in the factors affecti^ig his college choice. In tesftng 
this hypothesis, the researcher used the ,Mann-V;hitney U. 
.test. Because the Mann-Whitney U test can determine 
whether two unmatched random samples of measurements 
actually represent the same parent group, the researcher 
chose it to test the hypothesis dealiiig wl% factors^ which- 
affect college choice. The res^earcher was of \tl?e impression 
that if a significant score was determined theii he could 
make adequate assumptions about the various factors which- 
influence a student's choice of a college. 
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In testing the hypothesis the initial step was to 
get. an average raking of each factor which affected a 

student's choice of; a college. (It is important to note 

■* 

that the smaller the number, the more important the student 
perceived this factor in making his college choice). This 
was done for each of the samples. According to the Mann- " 
Whitney, each of theJse averages for both samples should be 
pooled and ranked. This is what was done. 

. The following table gives the specific data related 



to .this hypothesis. 



5^ 



Male 

AcadfiDlc Transfer Student (77)' 

Average ^rating of. factors 
that influence college choice* 



Female 
(A 7) 



Total 
(12A) 



Mann-lftiltney 
Rank 



1. Intellectual enrphasis 


2.31 


2. AA 


2. 36 


. A 


2. Practicality 


2.31 


1.91 


2.16 


. 2 


3, Advice of jothers* 


2.89 


. 3. OA 


2.95 


5 


A. Sodiial emuhasis 


3.93 * 


A. 29 


A. 07 


10 


.5. Einp^asis on. religious 








and . ethical values 


5.27 


5.70 




• 11 


6. Size of school 


A. 20 


3.59 ^ 


3.98 


9 ■ 


One, Two, or Three Year 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Mann-Is^itney 


Terminal Student 


(31) 


. (2A) 


(55) 


" , Rank 
— ^ — 


Average rating of factors 










that influence college choice 








1. Intellectual -enphasis 


2.12 , 


2.00 


2.07 


1 


2. Practicality 


2.3A 


?. 37 


2. 3A 


3 . 


3. Advice of others 


3.22 


3.25 


3. 2A 


6 


4. Social en^prhasis 


3.58 


A. 25 - 


3.8/ 


7 


5. Emphasis oxi religious 










- and ethical values 


5. 41 ^ 


5. 58 


5.49. 


12 


6. Size of school 


A. 29 ' 


3.5A 


3.96 


8 
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The following pri^cedur 



U = the numb 
score • Hence, U = 0 + 



was^Used to calculate the U score: 



of time?, a score^precedes a Ng 
1 + 3' -^'4 + 3 + 6 = 16. 
From the table* of values associated with the Mann- 
V/hitney Test, the researcher fourid U value, of l6 results 
in a probability of .818 that the samples were from the same 
population'. In other words, there was nearly an 82 out of - 
100 possibility that the scores came frqm the same population. 
Therefore, the data appeared to support the hypothesis. 

The next hypothesis stated that there was no signi- 
ficant difference between the HCJC academic transfer stu- 

s 

dent and the HCJC continuing education student in factors 
affecting his college choice. Because the researcher was 
again concerned with comparing the average of the two samples, 
the Llann-lVhitney U test was chosen as the test of statistical 
significance. 

Procedurally, the same method l7as used as ir^ the 
aforementioned hypothesis testing. Initially, the research- 
er obtained an average ranking of , each factor which affect- 
ed a student's choice of a college. (Again, the smaller the 
number, the more important the factor.) This was done for 
both samples. Then the average scores for bcth^ samples 
were pooled-and ranked. 

The following table represents the findings in 
reference to this hypothesis. 
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Acadenilc Transfer Student 

Average rating; of factors 
that influence collerA choice 

1. Intellectual en^hasis 

2. Practicality 

3. Advice of others 
A. Social emphasis. 

5. Emphasis on reUoio^ 

and ethical values 

6. Size of school 



Average rating of factors 
that influence college choice 

1. Intellectual emphasis 

2. Practicality 

3. Advice of others 
A. Social einphasis 

5. Emphasis oh relipious 

and ethical values 

6. Size of school 



Male 


Female 


-Total 


Mann-lThitney 


(77) 


(A7) 


(126) 


Rank 


2.31 


2. AA 


2.36 


3 


2.31 


1.91 


2.i6 


2 


2.89 


3. OA 


2. -95 


5 


3.93 


A. 29 ' 


A%07 


8 


'5.27 


5.70 ' 


5.AA 


12 


A. 20 


3.59 


3.98 • 


7 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Mann-V/hitney 


(32; 


(2A) 


(56) 


Rank 


2.59 


2.A5 


2.5A 


A 


1.8A 


1.50 


1.70 


1 


•3.15 


3.16 


3.16 


6 


3.81 


A. 87 


A. 27 


10^, 


5.31 


A. 91 


5.1A 


11 


A. 28 


A. 08 


A. 19 


9 



To calculate the U score', the researcher used the ' 
following procedure: • r- 

U = the number of times a score precedes a 
scfere. Hence, U=0+2+3+ 5+^=1^- \ 

According to the tables associated with tHe Mann- 
V/exithey, a U value of 1^ result*ed in a .588 probability 
that the two samples were from the same population. Thus, 
there was a 59 out of 100 chance that the samples were from 
the same population. Accordingly, the data appeared to 
support the 'hypothesis. 
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The final hypothesis stated there was no signifi- 
cant difference between the HCJC one, two, or three year . 
terminal student and the continuing education student in 
factors affecting his college choice. Again, the research- 
er used the Mann-V/hitney test as the test of significance. 
Because he was again concerned with whether or not the two 
samples carae :Qrom the same population, the Mann-V/hitney 
was used. ' y 

To test this hypothesis the first step v/as to i 
determine the average ranking of each factor affecting a 
student's choice. (Again, the smaller the score, the 
higher the ranking.) This was done for both samples. 
Next, the averages for both samples were pooled, then 
they were ranked. 

The following table gives the specific findings in 
reference to this hypothesis. 



'8 



5^ 





>:ale 


Female 


Total 


Mann-V/hitney 


Terminal Student 


(31) 




(55) 


Rank 


Average rating of factors 










that influence college choice 


• 




] 


1. Intellectual eicphasis 


2.12 


2.00 


2.07 


2 


2. Practicality 


2. 35 


2. 37 


2.36 


3 


3. Advice of others 


3.22 


3.25 


3.25 


6 


^. Social etuphasis 


3.5S 


4.25 


3.87 


7 


5. Emphasis on social 




J.JO 






and ethical values 


5.il 


^ AO A. 
* mk 




6. Size of school 


U.29 


. 3.54 


3.96 


8 




Male 


Female 


Total 


Mann-Whitney 


Continuing Education Student 


(32) 


(24) 


(56) 


Rank 


Average rating of factors 










that influence college choice 








1. Intellectual enrphasis 


2.59 


2; A5 


2.54 


k 


2. Practicality 


1.8-!. 


1.50 • 


1.70 


1 


3. Advice of others 


3.15 


3.16 


3.16 


5 


4. Social emphasis 


3.81 


4. 87 


' 4.27 


10 


5. Enrohasis on social 










and ethical values 


5.31 


4.91 


5.14 


11 • 


6. • Size of s chooi 


-!..28 


4.08 


4.19 


9 



/ 

In calculation of the U score, the following 
procedure was used: U= 1 + 1^3 + 3 + 3 + 6 = 17, 
U = the number of times a *score precedes a Ng score* 

3y consulting the tables associated with the Mann- 
V/hitney test, the researcher found that a U score of 17 
resulted in ,938 probability that the two samples came 
from the same population. From these findings, the research- 
er concludgd that the data appeared to support the hypothesis* 



'9 
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Summary 

« 

From ''the results of the statistical tests the 
following conclusions were made: 

1. There appeared to be a significant differenee-— 
between the KCJC academic transfer student and the 
HCJC one, two, or three year terminal student in 
composite ACT test scores, 

2. There appeared to be a significant difference 
between the HCJC academic transfer student and the 
HCJC continuing education student in composite ACT 
test scores , • 

3. There appeared to be no significant difference 
"oetween the HCJC one, two, or three year terminal 
student and the HCJC continuing education student 
in composite ACT test scores. 

^. The reason^ and factors which affected an HCJC 
academic transfer student '"s choice of HCJC appeared 
to ^be .statisticalljr the same as those factors which 
affected an HCJC one, two, or three year terminal 
student's choice of HCJC. 

5. The reasons and factors which affected a HCJC 
academic transfer student's choice of HCJC appeared 
to be statistically the same as those factors which 
affected a HCJC continuing education student. 

6. The reasons and factors which affected a HC JC ^ 
one, two, or three year terminal student's choice^ 
of HCJC appeared to, be statistically the same as 
thosLe factors which influenced a HCJC continuing 
education student's choice of HCJC. 



Chapter V 

« ■ - - ' 

■ . • SmiARY , CONCLUSIONS AND REG OI^NDAT IONS 
Summary 

* > 

The purpose of this study was twofold: (1) to make 
comparisons between Hutchinson Community Junior College 
(HCJC) academic transfer students, one," two, or three 
year terminal students, and continuing education students 
in reference to Composite ACT test scores and (2) to make 
comparisons between HCJC academic transfer students, one 
two or three year terminal students, and continuing education 
^ s-cudents in what reasons and factors led to their decision 
to attend HCJC. 

To get at the nature o'f the purpose of the study, 
the following hypotheses were tested: , 

f'^^^^^-^ ^° significant difference between the 
rtCJC academic transfer student and the HCJC one, 

^n°\°^J^^^^ y®^^ terminal student in composite 
ACi test scores. 

<^ • , - 

2',^There is no significant difference between the 
riCJC academic transfer student and the HCJC continu- 
ing education student in composite ACT test scores. 

is no significant difference between the 
J^-^^.o"^' Of -i^hree year terminal s>udent^ and 

the HCoC continuing education student /n composite 
AC/i test scorec. / 

^'rn'^^^^^- i? ^° significant difference between the 
HCJC acaaemic transfer student and the HCJC one, 
. two, or three year terminal student in the factors 
affecting his college choice. 

O 56 ~ 
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5- There is no significant difference betv/een the 
^ 'HCJC academic transfer student and the HCJC continu- 
ing education student in the factors affecting his 
college choice . 

6, There is no significant difference between the 
HCJC one, two, or three year terminal student and 
the continuing education student in the factors 
affecting his college choice • 

To test these hypotheses, the following procedures 
were used*. 

1. Initially,, a random 'sample of two hundred fifty 
students was chosen by using the pseudorandom number 
generator supplied by an IBM program, 

2. These students' (individually) composite ACT 
tesit- scores were then determined^ 

jT^^ At this point, a questionnaires/as administered 
/ to the students selected in the ranuom sample. 

Upon return of the questionnaires, students were 
broken into three categories: academic transfer 
student, one, two or three year terminal student, 
and continuing education student, 

5. For each of the categories the mean and stand- 
ard deviation was determined. TheA, the "Student's" 
t distribution was calculated. Thus, the difference 
of the means was the significance test to determine 
whether ok. not the hypothesis was accepted, 

6, Returning to the questionnai:re , students' responses 
to the question dealing with factors, influencing 
college choice was used. Since the students had 
ranked the factors for their choice of HCJC on the 
questionnaire, this information was tested for 
significance by using the Mann-Whitney Test which 

is a rank-sum test. 

In the collection of the data, two^ hundred thirty- 
five out of tv/o hundred fifty questionnaires were returned. 
This represented ninety- four percent of the total number. 
This high percentage was due 'to "the cooperation the researcher 
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received from the faculty at HC JC . Unfortunately, not as 
many Composite ACT test scores were obtainad. In fact, 
only one hundred ninety-five out of the two hundred thirty- 
five- were obtained. This was due to the fact that some 
students had not taken the ACT test or the college had 
not received thei^r^cores at the time the data was collected. 

•^After collection and analysis of the data, the 
results lent themselves to the non-rejection of hypotheses 
three, four, five, and six. However, the data failed to 
support the first and second hypotheses. The possible- 
reasons for these findings will be discussed in the follow- 
ing section. 

Conclusions 

The first hypothesis stated that there was no 
significant difference between the HCJC academic transfer 
student and the HCJC one, two, or three year terminal 
students in composite ACT test scores. Using the Student's 
t test as the test of significance,, the results indicated 
that the data did not support the hypothesis. In other 
words, the difference between the two group's composite 
ACT test scores v/as due to something other than chance at 
the -.05 significance level. The data seemed to suggest -the ■. 
following factors contributing to this difference between 
students . 

(1) A better prep^ation in the academic areas. 
Since th'e ACT composite gives an overall composite of the 

C3 
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student's science, math, English, and social studies scores, 
there is a distinct' possibility that the academic transfer 
students were better prepared in the^e areas. Whereas, the 
one, two, or thrde year terminal student may have had 
emphasis of his pre-college training in more vocationally 
oriented courses, thus leaving him somewhat less better 
prepared in the academic areas measured by the composite 
ACT scare • ' ' 

(2) The one, two, or three year terminal student may 
be mdre practically oriented tVian his academic transfer 
counterpart. The review of the literature revealed that 
generally community college students seem to be more 
practical than their counterpart at the four ^y ear institutions. 
This m*ay carry over to the divisions within the community 
college* Because the terminal student recognizes his 
program will be oyer in a span of one to three years, he 
rnay be less inclined to concentrate on academic achievement 
and more on simply "get'ting it over with/* Since this 
philosophy v/as most likely generaxed in the student's 
pre-coliege years, he probably did not desire to place 

emphasis on the academic achievement (which could be 

- • * \ 

reflected in the ACT composite) but rather on the practical 
application of his training, 

(3) Pre-college counseling may affect a student's 
composite ACT score. A possibility exists, that a counselor^ 
(high school or junior high counselor, parent, friend, et 
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cetera) may have guided a student more toward a transfer 
or terminal academic pursuit. Thus, because the^ composite 
ACT measures only th^ strictly "academic" areas, the student 
may have scored 'higher depending on his area of interest. 
In effect then, counseling helps place a student' in a 
transfer or "terminal orientation which later may , influence 
his score on the ACT composite. 

The second^ hypotheses stated there was no significant 
difference between -the HCJC academic transfer student and HCJC 
continuing education student in composite ACT test scores. 
At the .05 significance level this hypothesis was rejected, 
thus implying that there was a difference between the two 
group's composite ACT scores. This difference may have been 

♦ 

due to the following f actots : 

(1) The academic transfer student may have had 
different goal orientations than the continuing education 
student. In their pre-college training the academic trans- 
fer student may have had more experience in the areas 
measured by the ACT composite, thus giving them background 
in those areas, which was reflected by the ACT composite 
score. The- continuing e'ciucation student may not have had 
this experience in these areas. 

(2) The continuing education student may have had 
rfTore difficulty taking the ACT test itself. Since many 
continuing education students have been out of school for a 
period of time prior to entering HCJC, they may have forgotten 

rs 



how to take, a test or they may not have many of .t^re basics 
measured by the ACT well in mind at the time of the test. 
Accordingly, difficulty may have arisen for them' in terms 
of memory an<i this may have influenced their scores. 

(j3) The continuing education student may not 
recognize the importance of the ACT composite score. ■ Be- ^ 
cause HCJC requires that all students take the ACT test, 
many continuing education students may take the test simply 
to get it over with and not particularly caring about' the 
results. The transfer students on the other hand, recognize 
the importance in terihs of counseling and placement that 
the test results have. Thus, they may do better or at least 
have the incentive to do better on the test. 

{h) :-^any continuing education students are attending 
KCJC for. other than academic reasons* By definition the 

i 

continuing education student does not have to be in any 
degree program. Thus, he may view the ACT as simply a 
means to an end (which in this case^should be som# form of 
educational enrichment). He may then' feel that it .is not 
necessary to exert himself to score ^ well (or as well as he 
could) on the ACT test. 

The third hypothesis stated that there was no 
significant difference between the HCJQ one, two and three 
year terminal stud^^ and the HCJC continuing education 
•student in composite ACT test scores-. By using the Student's 
.t-test of significance, the data failed to reject this 
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hypothesis. In other words, the difference between the 
' terminal and continuing education student's composite ACT 
score', was due only to chance. ^ 

The fourth hypothesis stated-that there was no 
significant difference between the HCJC 'academic transfer 
student and HCJC one, two, or three year terminal student 
in factors affecting his choice of college. By using the 
Mann-Whitney test as the test of signifp.cance it was possible' 
to determine the probability that the two groups did indeed 
come from the population. Because this probability .was so ' 
high (.81,8) the researcher concluded that in effect there 
was no significant difference between the factors which 
influenced the academic student's choice of HCJC and the 
terminal student's choice of HCJC. 

The fifth hypothe'sis stated that there was no. 
^ significant difference between the HCJC -academic transfer 
student and the HCJC continuing education student in the 
factors affecting his college choice. Again the I.lann- ' 
'.Vhitney test was used as the test of significance. By dom- 
pariag the groups it was hoped that a difference could be 
found in the reasons. and factors which influenced the ; 
student's phorce of a college. However, the data failei^ to 
reject the hypothesis. This indicated that the same ^ . % 
factors influenced a transfer student as influenced a 
continuing'" student. 
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— 2±ue-.-^nal hypothesis stated there was no significant 

difference betii^een the KCJC one, two, or three year terminal 
student and the continuing education student in factors 
affecting his college choice. As with the previous two ♦ 
hypotheses the Mann4Vhitney test was used as the test of 
significance. By using the Mann^Wliitney test it was 
determined that there was a probability that the two 
groups came from the same population. This data appeared 
to support the hypothesis. 



Recommendations 

3y reviewing the summary of the study and analysing 
the conclusions concerning the hypotheses, the following 
recommendations could be made. 

The questionnaire should be expanded in 
several areas: 

(a) Some questions concerning the socioeconomic 
background of the student would have been 
useful. These could have included questions 
in reference to family income, vocation of - 
parents, and educaMonal background of the ' 
parents . 

(b) Information concerning 1rhe size of a student's 
- high school v/ould have been useful in deter- 
mining the type of community ffche student was 
educated in. This type of information would 
have also been valuable in correlation with 

^ (aX from above . 

(c) The student's high s^chool grades (for the 
' ^ seni^^yesir) and/or high school grade point 

average v/ould have been of v.alue^in corre-: 
lation v/ith^the ciomposite Ati scares. Since ' 
both meas^are some degree of achievement,^ 
both could have been used in con junction'^with 
the ctudcnt classifications cletermined by the 
researcher. 
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.(d) An expanded list of factors affecting the stu- 
dent's choice of a college may have served to 
. make more distinction between the student 

/ ^lacsifications . In other words, with more 
factors available the possibility of a statis- 
tical difference between the groups may have 
b$en greater. To expand these factors, the 
'V.. major factors could be broken into, the sub- 

i factors (i.e.) practicality could be made 

into cost, distance from home, and location. 

(e) In reference to (d) from above, the list of 
sub-factors needs to' be identified by some 
' specific indicators which in thefhselves are 
a more revelant way to get at the nature ,of 
the factor (i.e. practicality) than to ask 
' . . , "the respondent his opinion. In other words, 

something concrete and definable needs to- be 
, used, as indicators. 

(2) A second recommendation would' have been th^ setting 
• up of a similar study only using a comparative 

, method. A possibility would have been to compare 

a publicly pontrolled community college with a 
privately controlled two year college (HCJC and 
nesston College, for example). By using this 
type of study, there would be a possibility of 
the researcher getting at the real factors which 
influenced a student's choice of a college. 
Possibly then a cause and effect relationship • 
could be set up (for example, what effect does 
reputation of a college have on a student's 
. choice of~^at college). 

(3) The final recommendation would be an extension 
of the study^ A study incorporating other 
community colleges would be of value. For • . 
example, the same variables could be tested 
using four other community colleges from 
various parts of the state Schools from the 
four corners (Colby, Sev/ard County, Independence 
and Highland) of the' state plus HCJC would give 
an interesting cross section of the community , 
colleges throughout the state. 

In this study, the same procedure would be used 

except the corrections outlined in the previous recommendations 

about the questionnair^ould be considered. By using this 

procedure comparisons between the' community cojLleges could 

er|c ' ' • '^S) 
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be made and in effect determine if tJg^re is an actual 
difference botwoqn the student populations of the schools 
involved. Although some difficulty might arise in obtain- 
ing ACT scores » the researcher would be able 'to gather as 
much material as possible (perhaps use a more cooperative 
alternate school) to complete the study. 

Chapter Sumnarv 

Overall, the study went as planned. For the most 
part, the collection and analysis of the dati went smooth- 
ly. The conclusions from the findings were overall accept- 
able. However, a more accurate representation of the 
hypotheses could possibly have been made if the researcher 
would have had more data. Thus, the major recommendation 
would be to incVeasfe the number of participants in the ' 
•.study. A further recommendation would h^e been an extension 
of_ the study to incorporate oxher community colleges in the 
Stat a and thus give some comparisons between student bodies. 
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Inquiry to Hutchinson Community Junior College Students 



Dear Student: 

You are one of about 2,100 students attending Hutchinson 
Community Junior College this fall semester. Your 
cooperation in completing this form will help us make 
HCJC experiences more worthwhile for future students. 



Your replies to the questions will' be held in strictest 
confidence. Only the research team will see your replie 
By answering the questions honestly and correctly you ' 
will give us information which will be most useful in 
completing an important study pf HCJC. 
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Personal Data: 

A. What is your full name: 



Last First Middle 

B. A married woman should also- give her maiden name: 



C. lifhat is your home address: 

^ Smi Zip code 

D. ;rnat is your college address: 



: City SHtF 

E. V/hat is your social security number: 



Zip code 



♦ / 
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Questions: 

Directions ;' Please circle the approp riate re.p.>n.. • 

1. IVhat is your gender: 

1. Male 

2. Female 

2: Do you classify yourself as a full time student? 

1 . Yes 

2. No 

3. IVhat is your marital status? 
1. Single, never married 

2* Married 

3. Separated ^ 

4. Divorced 

5. Spouse deceased 

4. How old will you be on December 31 of this pear? 
1. 16 or younger • 

• 2. 17 

3. 18 

4. 19-^" 

5. 20 • • • ' 

6. 21 

7. 22-25 

8. . 26-30 ^ • 

9. "31 or older 



5. 



How many dependents ar*Wlared on your IRS form? 



2. 1 

3. 2 

4. 3 

5. 4 

6. S or more 



6. 



Which of the following is the wost important source of 
tmancmg your education this~yiar?' . 

1. Personal savings and/or employment 

2. Parental or family aid^ 

3. Repayable loan 

4. Scholarship, grant. V.A. benefits, or other gift 



7, Do you see yourself as 
.1. " 



Academic transfer studegt (that is. you plan to continue 
2 JnTrl ""I ' baccalaure^e orienLd sequence 
2.. One, two. or three year terminal student (that is you are^' 
m a vocational prograni and will probably seek emp^^Zent 
- upon the completion of your course requirements) " 
3. Continuing education student (that is. you may be holding a 
degree, working toward a degree, seeking^-vocational t^'ainin. 
or retraining, or seeking more educatio^ enrichment) 
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8. IVhat is the highest academic degree that you intend to 

obtain? 
, 1 . None 

2. Associate of Arts (or -equivalent) 

3. Bachelor's degree (B.A., B.S. , etc.) 

4. Master's degree (M.A., M.S., etc.) 

5. Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Doctor of 
Dental Surgery (D.D.S.). Doctor of Laws, 
Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) etc. 

9. Rank order the following factors ( 1 through 6 with 1 being the 

most important an d 6 be ing the lea st importantr ... th.v ^g ?^.. 
your decision to attend HCJC. 

_Intellectual emphasis - consideration of the quality of 



\ the faculty and scholastic standards, the type of 
curriculum, the intellectual atmosphere, and the 
reputation of the school 

__Practicality - the location of the school, its distance 
from your home and its cost 



3 



«_Advice of others - including parents, high school teachers 
and counselors, and college alumni 

_Soc-ial climate - the school's social climate and extra- ^ 
curricular activities 

_£mphasis on religious and ethical values 



Size of the school 



